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ON THE USE OF NONLOCAL AND NON POSITIVE DEFINITE BASIS 
FUNCTIONS IN RADIAL BASIS FUNCTION NETWORKS 



D Lowe 

Aston University, UK 
ABSTRACT 

It is invariably the case that when an applica- 
tion is developed using the Radial Basis Func- 
tion network in the neural network domain, it 
is constructed using Gaussian basis functions. 
This paper discusses the rationale for employ- 
ing alternative basis functions to the prevalent 
Gaussian. In particular we argue the case in 
support of unbounded basis functions and non 
positive definite basis functions. The use of un- 
bounded and nonpositive basis functions, though 
counterintuitive in application domains such as 
classification and time series forecasting, have a 
good theoretical motivation from the domains of 
functional interpolation and somewhat surpris- 
ingly from kernel based density estimation. In 
addition to collating the theoretical arguments, 
we present a performance comparison between 
Gaussian and unbounded, non positive definite 
basis functions in a Radial Basis Function net- 
work applied to a financial derivatives regression 
problem: estimating the price of S/DM options 
contracts. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Radial Basis Function Network is a 
very simple, flexible and interpretable struc- 
ture which may be employed in classifica- 
tion/discrimination tasks, time series prediction 
and other mapping tasks and also in an unsuper- 
vised manner to perform a type of topographic 
feature extraction. The basic network structure 
may be derived and motivated from a variety 
of perspectives. In particular its classification 
and discrimination abilities may be understood 
from a statistical pattern processing perspective 
[5, 12]. In contrast its ability to perform time 
series prediction and other mapping problems 
are related to a deterministic dynamical sys- 
tems viewpoint and functional interpolation. Its 
original transposition into the neural network 
domain [2] was from this latter interpretation. 



Both perspectives had the unifying philosophi- 
cal basis that the aim of the network is to ap- 
proximate the underlying structure which gen- 
erated the observed data, rather than the data 
itself. 

In spite of its simplicity and interpret ati on al 
power, the practical exploitation of the Radial 
Basis Function network invariably employs the 
ubiquitous Gaussian as the nonlinear basis func- 
tion. This paper puts the theoretical case for 
employing alternative basis functions in practi- 
cal problems, and demonstrates its use on a real 
world problem taken from the financial domain. 

KERNEL FUNCTIONS, PROBABILI- 
TIES AND APPROXIMATION 

We have already commented that the Radial 
Basis Function network may be derived from 
a statistical pattern processing background. In 
particular in classification problems under cer- 
tain assumptions the optimum output of the 
network y c (x) = £J1 0 Xj e <j>j(\\x-fij\\) attempts 
to approximate the class conditional distribu- 
tion of the data p{c\x) (c is a specific class and 
a? is a vector of patterns input to the network) 
whereas the hidden layer of basis functions may 
be optimised to approximate the unconditional 
distribution of the data, p{x) [6] - the class 
information being provided by optimising the 
hidden-to-output layer weights. Thus the Ra- 
dial Basis Function network may be interpreted 
from the perspective of kernel based density es- 
timation methods. Of course if we require the 
network as a whole to approximate probabilities 
in the strict sense, one way of achieving this is to 
assume a Mixture model form and employ pos- 
itive definite and normalisable basis functions 
which are themselves density functions. This 
might be sufficient but it is not necessary. 

The theory of kernel based density estimation 
[3] produces many recommended bounded ker- 
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nels which may or may not be density functions 
themselves. Examples of the basis functions 
4>(z) are the Epanechnikov (| [l-^ 2 ] for \z\ < 1, 
and 0 otherwise) which is an optimal kernel in 
the sense of minimising asymptotic mean square 
error, the Biweight - z 2 ] 2 for \z\ < 1 and 
0 otherwise), and of course the Gaussian. 

Biased density estimates 

Now if we restrict the basis functions such that 
f<f>(x) dx = 1 and <j)(x) > 0 Vi then it is 
clear that there exists a Radial Basis Function 
network (with fixed final layer weights) which 
is also consistent with these restrictions. This 
could be considered an advantage if we wish to 
use the Radial Basis Function network as a non- 
parametric density estimator > i.e by construct- 
ing the network out of linear combinations of 
functions which themselves have the properties 
of probability density functions. However these 
constraints carry a hidden penalty in that the 
resulting density estimator is necessarily biased, 
and in addition the asymptotic convergence of 
the bias is limited. This follows from results of 
Rosenblatt [7], Yamato [13], Shapiro [11] and 
others [3], 

In particular, if g(x) is a kernel estimator of a 
probability density function f(x) based upon a 
finite set of n independent and identically dis- 
tributed random variables, such that the ker- 
nel functions K{x) of the estimator satisifies (a) 
K{x) > 0 Vx 6 1R and (b) / R K{x)dx = 1, then 
the kernel estimator itself is necessarily biased 
((g(x)) ^ f(x) Vx). The result of Rosenblatt 
is slightly less specific in that if the estimator 
g(x) based upon a finite set of samples is every- 
where positive as a function of x, then it is a 
biased estimator. Consequently we see that any 
kernel-based density estimator constructed out 
of positive kernels and a finite set of samples 
cannot be unbiased. 

However we know that in the asymptotic case 
the class of kernel estimators is capable of zero 
bias (implicity this is connected to the universal- 
ity of Radial Basis Function networks). We can 
therefore enquire how the class of kernel estima- 
tors asymptotically reduces the bias. There are 
several results on the asymptotic convergence of 
kernel based density estimators. One example is 
due to Shapiro which indicates that if we allow 



the kernel functions to assume negative regions, 
then the asymptotic convergence of the bias is 
faster than if we insisted upon using positive 
definite basis functions. 

Of course we are interested in reducing both 
the bias and the variance simultaneously if 
our estimator is a good one - an estimator 
with zero bias but with a high variance is not 
likely to be particularly effective. The asymp- 
totic variance depends on lim n — oo var[g(x)] — 
f(x) f K 2 (x)dx/(ncr). Therefore provided that 
we choose the 'smoothing parameter' a of the 
kernel function in such a way that lim n -+ QO <j — 0 
and lim^^na = oo then the variance should 
tend to zero if the kernel is square integrable 
(Parzen [9]). 

In summary, there is no kernel estimator with 
non negative kernels which is unbiased for all 
continuous functions. So for the finite sample 
case we must tolerate a certain level of bias in 
our estimator. It is an interesting point that re- 
laxing the positive definiteness restriction on the 
basis function allows a density estimator with 
potentially smaller finite sample bias (and zero 
bias in some instances), and in addition should 
have better convergence behaviour. This then is 
an argument provided from kernel based density 
estimation theory why it might be advantageous 
to use basis functions which are not themselves 
density functions and indeed may have negative 
regions, provided that the network as a whole 
has the desired behaviour. 

Nonlocal basis functions and localised re- 
sponse 

In addition to the basis functions suggested 
by kernel density estimation, functional ap- 
proximation theory provides additional choices. 
From the theory of functional interpolation, the 
following choices of kernel, or basis function are 
common. Linear (2), Cubic (^ 3 ), Thin Plate 
Spline (z 2 \ogz), Inverse Multiquadric ([z 2 + 
c 2j-i/2^ Multiquadric ([z 2 + c 2 ] 1 / 2 ), and again 
the Gaussian. Note that these functions do 
not have finite support, and indeed some of 
the choices are unbounded functions, contrary 
to intuition and common folklore that the net- 
work basis functions are localised. However it is 
nevertheless correct that the parameters of the 
network may be chosen such that y(x) — > 0 as 
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x — > oo so that the network as a whole achieves 
a localised response, where y(x) is the output of 
a (scalar) network. We present an intuitive il- 
lustration of this property later in the paper ex- 
ploiting the concepts of the dual basis space , or 
the space of equivalent smoothing kernels. Ac- 
tually a stronger result holds [10] in that under 
the conditions that the centres form a regular 
grid, then if the desired actual function to be 
approximated, f(x) is a low order polynomial, 
then one of the conditions that must be satisfied 
if y(x) = f(x) is that f <j>{x)dx is unbounded (so 
Gaussians are not suitable for instance). 

A final interesting property of unbounded ba- 
sis functions, which is really related to the 
computation universality of Radial Basis Func- 
tion networks [8] is the following result due 
to Brown (see the Appendix in [10] for de- 
tails). If / : V — > It is a continuous func- 
tion which maps a closed, bounded submani- 
fold, V of 3R d into JR that it is desired to ap- 
proximate, then it is possible to prove that irre- 
spective of the form of / there exists a finite set 
of centres fij such that f(x) may be arbitrarily 
closely approximated by a Radial Basis Func- 
tion with unbounded basis functions. Specifi- 
cally | f(x) - Aj||x - fij\\ | < e. Note that 
this is a rare result for a finite Radial Basis 
Function architecture in producing continuous 
mappings from a closed domain. 

Although these are rather formal and extreme 
results, they do at least provide existence ex- 
amples of why using unbounded basis functions 
can be advantageous. To confirm these formal 
results we first consider the case of unbounded 
basis functions combining to provide a localised 
response. We do this in terms of the dual basis 
space. 

DUAL BASIS SPACE 

There are two ways to represent a Radial Basis 
Function. The first is the 'usual 1 way in terms 
of a linear combination of 'fixed' (i.e. data- 
independent basis functions), such that the out- 
put of the fc-th final layer node may be repre- 
sented as 

m 

for m basis functions, 4>j(x) which are conve- 



niently thought of as being 'located' at 'centres' 
in the data space. In this representation, the ba- 
sis function calculation is straightforward and 
most of the work goes into calculating the coef- 
ficients of the basis functions, i.e. the 'weights' 
A^jfe. The second method of representation is in 
terms of the 'dual basis' functions which we can 
motivate as follows *. 

If the network weights are optimised according 
to a least squares approach, then analytically 
the optimum values of the weight matrix A is 
given in terms of the pseudo-inverse of the data 
matrix # + and the P training patterns in the 
target matrix as A = # + T. Thus, we can 
express the output of the network as 

m P 

<*(*) = E^(*)E[* + k«.* 

j=o l~l 
P [ m 

= E Efc(*)[* + k.' m.* 

Izzl [j=0 

= f>(*)[T] IJb 

/=1 

In this expansion the Radial Basis Function 
output is a linear combination of new ba- 
sis functions, but now the weighting coeffi- 
cients are given directly (by the target ma- 
trix). However the basis functions themselves 
are data-dependent $/(#) = Y,jLQ<f > j( x )[$*]jj 
and have to be evaluated. The computational 
load has shifted from evaluating a network with 
adjustable weights and fixed basis functions, 
to evaluating datum-specific kernel functions 
which are combined linearly by predetermined 
weights. Of course the network output is the 
same and there is no computational advantage, 
but it does allow an alternative interpretation 
of behaviour. 

We now give an example where even if the orig- 
inal basis functions $(..,) are nonlocal , by con- 
struction the dual basis functions $(. . .) are lo- 
calised around their appropriate centres. Since 
the output of the RBF is a finite linear combina- 
tion of these 'dual basis' localised functions, we 
see that the overall response of the network may 
be interpreted as a localised reponse despite us- 
ing nonlocalised functions in the first place. 

^his is a trivial generalisation of the concept of ker- 
nel smoothers in standard regression by linear additive 
models as discussed in [4] 
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Simple Example: Noisy Sine Wave 

Figure 1 shows data generated according to a 
noisy sine wave on [0,1], with the data density 
increasing quadratically towards smaller values 
of the argument. A simple regression experi- 
ment was constructed to 'discover' the under- 
lying sine wave generator, but using a Radial 
Basis Function network with z 2 log(z) (i.e. non- 
local) basis functions. Six such basis functions 
were positioned uniformly on [-1,2]. The pre- 
dicted network mapping function superimposed 
on Figure 1 indicates that the regression exper- 
iment was successful. However we are not in- 
terested in the experiment itself, rather we are 
concerned with its interpretation How can we 
interpret the success of this experiment given 
that we are forming linear combinations of non- 
local basis functions? To answer this we need 
to look at the behaviour of the dual basis func- 
tions. 



Figure 1: Training data generated by a noisy 


sine 


wave superimposed on the final mapping 


function produced by the Radial Basis Function 


network using z 2 log(z) basis functions. 
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Figure 2 shows two of the basis functions (recall 
there is one dual basis function for every data 
point). Note two characteristics: one is that 
these basis functions exhibit localised (though 
damped oscillatory) behaviour 2 on the domain 
of the data , and secondly, dual basis functions 
in regions of higher data density tend to be more 

2 However, note that outside the domain of the data 
the reponse is Unregulated* since it corresponds to 
*extrapolation > 



tightly localised. Hence a finite linear combina- 
tion of such dual basis functions should also pro- 
duce a well-behaved localised response, as the 
network mapping function in Figure 2 shows. 
This explains the behaviour of the experiment 
in a practical manner. 



EXPERIMENT 2: PRICING OF FI- 
NANCIAL OPTIONS CONTRACTS 

Finally we discuss the behaviour of Radial Ba- 
sis Function networks using Gaussian and thin 
plate spline functions, when applied to a more 
difficult real world problem. The example con- 
sidered is a nonlinear multivariate regression 
problem based on the pricing of financial in- 
struments known as Options. An option on a 
commodity is a contract which gives the owner 
of the contract the right (but not the obligation) 
to either buy or sell the underlying commodity 
at a predetermined price at some time in the 
future. The price in the contract is known as 
the exercise price or the strike price. The date 
in the contract is known as the expiration date, 
exercise date or maturity. A contract giving 
the owner the right to buy by a certain date is 
known as a 'Call', and the right to sell is known 
as a 'Put' options contract. If the contract can 
only be exchanged at the expiry date of the con- 
tract, then it is known as a European option. If 



Figure 2: Variation of two of the constructed 
'dual' basis functions. Solid line corresponds 
to the basis function centred at data point 40, 
dashed line centred at data point 13. 
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the contract can be exercised at any time up 
to the expiry date it is known as an American 
option. Options on stocks were first traded on 
an organised exchange in 1973, since when there 
has been a dramatic growth in the options mar- 
kets. The underlying assets of the contracts now 
include stocks, stock indices, currencies, debt, 
commodities and futures contracts. Although 
often used for balancing risk by constructing 
portfolios, options can be used for speculation 
due to their inbuilt gearing of capital. When 
used to speculate it is possible to gain signifi- 
cantly and lose all the initial investment. Hence 
mispricing or incorrectly estimating the value of 
an options contract can have significant conse- 
quences, as the 1995 saga of the Baring Bank 
has emphatically illustrated. 

This specific area of financial mathematics is 
particularly interesting, as there exists a widely 
accepted model which estimates the price of Eu- 
ropean call or put options by an analytic for- 
mula which involves five variables. The model 
is known as the Black-Scholes pricing formula 
and was derived in 1973 [1], The model makes 
various assumptions, such as equilibrium mar- 
kets, stock prices follow a random walk in con- 
tinuous time and are lognormally distributed, 
there exist constant short term interest rates, 
and there are no dividends or transaction costs 
and also assuming a rational investor. Under 
these assumptions, Black and Scholes produced 
an analytic formula for the value of a European 
call or put option in terms of five quantities: 
the underlying stock price, the strike price 
X, the risk free interest rate r the time to ex- 
piry T and the 'volatility' a (an estimate of the 
standard deviation of the logarithm of price fluc- 
tuations). The value of a European call option 
is predicted to be 

C = SN(d 1 ) - Xe- T ^ T ~^N(d 2 ) 

where d x = [ln(S/X) 4- ( R + a 2 /2)(T - 
t)]/ay/T ~ t and d 2 = d x - asjT - and N(x) 
is the cumulative probability distribution func- 
tion for a standardised normal variable. How- 
ever this formula, though widely in use today, is 
known to consistently underestimate or overes- 
timate the market depending upon whether the 
option contract is a call or a put. Despite many 
efforts to improve on the basic model, there is 
still no reliable model to estimate the market 
value of options contracts. 



The following experiment used a Radial Basis 
Function with both Gaussian and thin plate 
spline basis functions to produce a regression 
model to estimate the market value of European 
call options on $/DM exchange rates. Training 
data was taken from 42 consecutive days be- 
tween February 8th 1989 and April 18th 1989. 
This amounted to 1592 separate contracts. The 
risk free interest rates were taken from the 
current values of 3 month Treasury Bills and 
volatility was calculated using an optimally cho- 
sen sliding window on historic data. All other 
information was easily available. The network 
performance was tested against the subsequent 
21 consecutive trading days, between April 19th 
1989 and May 23rd 1989, amounting to 514 
different call contracts. The input data was 
pre whitened to be zero mean, unit variance on a 
channel by channel basis (with parameters eval- 
uated in the training data only). This should be 
more consistent with the assumptions of using 
spherical Gaussian basis functons and hence we 
should expect reasonable performance using a 
Gaussian RBF network. 



Figures 4 and 5 show the test set performance 
obtained by the two networks, using the same 
number of basis functions centred at the same 
locations, but one using localised and one using 
nonlocal basis functions. The scatterplots show 
the actual market value of the contracts plotted 
against the Radial Basis Function predictions. 
Clearly both models have produced very good 
estimates of the underlying values of the con- 
tracts. The Gaussian RBF fit has a Pearson 
rank order correlation of 0.9507 and the thin 
plate spline network has a rank order correla- 
tion of 0.9753, hence indicating very good cor- 
relations between the network models and the 
data. However one can note from the figures 
that the nonlocal basis function network tend 
to produce more robust estimators, particularly 
for outliers and high priced contracts where the 
data density is clearly more sparse. This exper- 
imental conclusion is consistent with the theo- 
retical arguments discussed at the start of this 
paper. 
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Figure 3: Test set results: Scatterplot of the 
RBF predicted vs the actual market prices of the 
$/DM Call option contracts using 15 Gaussian 
basis functions. 
1 
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Figure 4: Test set results: Scatterplot of the 
RBF predicted vs the actual market prices of the 
$/DM Call option contracts using 15 thin plate 
spline basis functions, positioned randomly at the 
same locations as the Gaussian basis functions of 
the previous Figure, 
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